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42 
APPEAL 
TO THE 
PEOPLE OF ENGLAND, 


&c. &c. 


Arrtroucn the weakneſs and wildneſs of 
that virulent declamation lately publiſhed by 
the French Directory in oppoſition to the Eng- 
liſh Manifeſto, muſt be evident to unprejudiced 
eyes, yet as there {lll exiſts a band of Fren- 
chified Eugliſhmen, ready to ſeize every oppor- 
tunity to revile their own country, it will not be 
time miſpent to counteract their ſeducing ma- 
neeuvres, by examining the principal miſrepre- 
ſentations in a paper dictated by the moſt deadly 
enmity. Some obſervations may be uſeful on 
the many artifices that have been uſed to miſ- 
lead the underſtandings of the People of Eng- 
land, and on the real grounds of thoſe unuſual 
efforts that muſt now be expected from them. 
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The Proclamation of the Executive Directory 


begins by repreſenting England as the only 
power that has retarded the peace of Europe, 


and whilſt it difpatched negotiators with 
oſtentation, repelled all the overtures which 
* alone could tend to pacification.” Suppoſe 
the accuſation were admitted, ſuppoſe we had 
perſuaded the various Cabinets of Europe not to 


conclude peace upon the ignominious terms 


propoſed by France, ſuch endeavours may be 
crimes 1n the eyes of Frenchmen, but it does not 
follow that they ought to be criminal in the 
eyes of Englithmen, nay, even in the eyes of 


Europeans in general. Let the real aim of 


France be conſidered, as unmaſked by ſome of 
its own writers. It is not to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the human race, not to introduce uni- 
verſal liberty and univerſal peace, as was fondly 


believed by ſome romantic philoſophers, ſon- 


netcers, and novel- writers. No; it is to intro- 


duce gradually a dominion as extenſive and de- 


ſpotic as that of the Roman empire, and whoſe 


ambitious pretenſions are ſufficiently intimated 


by the pompous title officially given in this per- 
formance to the French, of the Great Nation, 
La Grande Nation, as if all the reſt of man- 


kind were pigmies born to ſerve a ſuperior race 


of beings. For this purpoſe they make and un- 


E 

make Monarchies or Republics as they think 
beſt, dazzle tradeſmen and peaſants with the 
lure of democracy, ſuffer them to play with the 


toys of municipalities and elections, till the mo- 
ment comes when the maſk is taken off, an! 


the Great Nation exclaims, it does not become 
you to ſet up for an independent Republic ; you 
muſt be abſorbed in our immenſe dominion, or 
be given to a Prince whom but 'a month ago 
we publicly called a deſpot and a tyrant. In 
the mean while, ſome of theſe pretended ty- 


| rants are taken under the Great Nation's imme 
diate protection; and if they conſent to ſhed 


the blood of their ſubjects i in ſuch fields of battle 
as the French direct, the F rench Generals ſhall 


diſcountenance thoſe ſubjects who would follow 3 


. 
2 1 
„ 1 


the French example, and adopt the Creed of the 
Unalienable Rights of Man. 


What is the real ſource of theſe contradi<” 
tions? One of their journals, called Tablettes 
Hiſtoriques, betrays their ſecret in a paragraph 


on the Treaty of Udina, which is yet one of the 3 


moſt moderate that has appeared on the ſub- 
ject . I ſhall obſerve, that the happineſs of 
a nation, and eſpecially of a Republic, has 


See Peltier's Tableau de Paris, No. 145, page 131. 
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not a vaſt extent of territory for its baſis; 


“it is ſufficient to be ſtrong enough to re- 
5 fiſt the attacks of foreigners, and even rule 
« them by its influence* ; to domineer, to rule 
by influence, ſuch has been the invariable 
ſyſtem of the French Cabinet, whether regal 
or directorial. Kings, Senators, Repreſenta- 


tives, may bear what titles they pleaſe, they 


muſt be content to be puppets danced on 
the wires of a French Ambaſſador's crooked 
artifices, even as the Romans antiently go- 
verned their pretended allies through the 
medium of Proconſuls. This Government 
would cnd in modern as 1n antient days, by the 


final annexation of the tributary ſtate to the do- 


minions of the Great Nation, and a few {crupu- 
lous writers might queſtion in vain the propriety 
af ſuch conduct, after they had ſanctioned the 
means which infallibly lead to ſuch an end. 


So odious have ever appeared theſe views of 
univerſal empire by means of univerſal influ- 
ence, that the French exert all their facultics to 
prove that we are guilty of thoſe crimes more 
juſtly imputed to themſclves. We are told by 


Les dominer par ſon influence, are*.the original French 
words. | d 


1 6 
the Directory, that the Engliſh Government is 
the moſt corrupted and the moſt corrupting of 
all the Governments in Europe. It is an old 
and a trite remark, that men readily believe 
thoſe vices to exiſt in others which they feel 
within their own breaſts: and hence we may 
account for the inceſſant declamations which 
French Courtiers and French Republicans 
have equally uttered againſt Britiſh corruption. 


If the ignominious corruption of Members of 
Parliament, by actual ſums of money, did exiſt, 
in any conſiderable degree, in Sir Robert Wal- 
pole's time, (which is yet a queſtionable point,) 
it has been diminiſhing ever ſince ; and there is 
no reaſon to believe that it exiſts at preſent.— 
As to foreign corruption, if the ſecret- ſervice 
books of each country were laid open, the 
French would have moſt reaſon to bluſh on the 
compariſon. Could it be revealed how many 
of their Republican victories have been owing 
to the baſe treachery of officers hired to betray 
their country *, and how often the ſubſidies torn 
from impoveriſhed Frenchmen have been la- 


* Buonaparte's victories lie particularly open to that ſuſpi- 
cion; and an expreſſion in one of his letters that he knew of 
the Auſtrian deſigns from many quarters, has been urged as a 
confirmation, 
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1 
viſhed on profligate courtiers to perfonds their 


maſters to a ſhameful deſertion of their allies, it 
would not long remain doubtful who was 


the moſt corrupting nation in Europe.” 


America and India are next held out as in- 
ſtances of the deſolating influence of our cor- 


ruption. As to India, that article will deſerve 


a ſeparate conſideration :—ſuffice it at preſent to 
obſerve, that it is to be placed amongſt thoſe _ 
cauſes which moſt urgently demand our ſtre- 


nuous efforts to be exerted in the preſent war- 


fare. But it 1s curious to obſerve how much 
the French are offended with thoſe American 
Stateſmen who do not wiſh that the quarrel be- 
tween two countries allied in blood ſhould be 
eternal. When Waſhington in his youth at- 
tacked, in the defence of his country, the 
French Commandant Jumonville, the French, 
without ceremony, called him an aſſaſſin; and 


in his old age, I ſuppoſe they eſteem him a 


baſe penſioner of England, becauſe he did not 
chuſe to be turned out of his ſeat by Citizen 


Genet's intrigues. 


The ſame or a worſe compliment is probably 


beſtowed upon Adams, who wrote an excellent 
book on * Government, and whoſe 


(20: 
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principles on the neceſſity of two legiſlative 


Councils, the French themſelves han reluc- 
tantly been obliged to admit. The real fact is 
very different. The principal Americans have 


at laſt diſcovered, that our goods are more uſe- 
ful to the Americans than French merchandiſe, 


whilſt their commodities meet with readier 


payment in England than in France; and that, 


ſuppoſing each nation to have alternately 
wronged them, they meet with fair words and 
promiſes of redreſs in England, whilſt they are 
anſwered with threats and inſolence in France: 
and from this attention to their own intereſt the 


French conclude they muſt be bribed! IT won- 


der what occult ſcience they ſuppoſe Mr. Pitt to 


poſſeſs, what Aladin's Lamp has poured down 


at his feet, all the millions which they have 


year after year ſuppoſed him to ſpend in bri- 
bery, whilſt the Argus' eyes of a jealous Oppo- 
ſition has never diſcovered them amongſt the 


public accounts. The whole ſecret: ſervice 


money voted for theſe laſt ſeven years, would 
not tuffice for one-tenth of the buſineſs allotted. 


to it by French politicians, unleſs perfidy and 


{edition are ſunk to ap atoniſhing low Price 
indecd! 


Another ſtrange reproach 1s attempted, and 


we are called “ the fiiſt ravagers.of the iſland 


E 
„ of St. Domingo ;"” whereas it is notorious to 

all the world, that the conflicts of oppoſing fac- 

tions had reduced that unhappy iſland to a heap 

of aſhes, moiſtened with human blood, as early 
as the year 1791; and it was not till the end 

of 1793. that Engliſh troops landed at St. Ni— 

cholas' Mole to fave a few remaining miſerable 

planters and their families from brutality and 

murder.—The oppoſite writings of Mr. Bryan 
Edwards and the Colonel Venault de.Charmilly 
have brought out a very important truth—that 

the Engliſh Government reſiſted for two years 

the invitations of the diſcontented planters. Ad- 
verſe to each other in every thing elle, Edwards 
and Charmilly agree in this one point. I ſhall 
give the expreſs words of the latter, only pre- 

* that the reaſons he aſſigns = the Britiſh 
Miniſtry may be conjectural; but of the fac it- 

ſelf, he is an undeniable witneſs, becauſe his 

avowal precludes him from any hopes of mercy 
in France, 


Letter of Charmilly to Edwards, page 4, (of 
the French edition)“ I believe you mean to 
e quote the epocha of 1791. I had then the 
&« honour to ſee the Miniſter of the King of 
„England. From that moment, I propoſed 
to the Engliſh Government to fave its own 
« colonies by faving St. Domingo. The Re- 


1 
evolutionary {| irit which ha! over'et all the 
«© French heads, afforded juſt and rudent rea- 
„ ſons to the Britiſh Miniſtry to refule an offer 
„ made too late, and become, by the conflagra- 
„ tion of the plantations, too unimportant to 
venture the chances of a war with France.” | 


We are next, with ſomewhat more plauſtbi- 
lity, accuſed of taking without a blow, the colo- 
nies of Holland, which was then our ally. It 
was evident to reaſon, that when Holland was 
completely in the hands of the French, it would 
neceſſarily become our enemy: for if a neutra- 
lity would have ſatisfied the French, the -un- 
happy Stadtholder offered it, and was actually 

treating for a ſeparate peace when expelled by 
French arms, aftiſted by a faction of his own 
revengefu] countrymen. Had their rich mer- 
chants been really ſo earneſt for the ſafety of 
their Eaſt-Indian poſleſſions, they ought to have 
ſaid let a Stadtholder govern ; let us fubſeribe 
our money to defend him, rather than the trade 
01 dur Country ſhould be ruined. = 


The French, when they firſt entered Holland, | 
might have deceived the Dutch as they did the 
Belgians, and incorporated Holland with their 
own Republic; in which caſe it was certainly 

8 | 
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lawful to take the poſſeſſions of our enemy. 
But although a nominal independence is for the 
preſent ailowed the Batavian Republic, the league 
offenſive and defenſive with France, which ſhe 
was compelled to ſign in May 1795, fully juſti- 
fied the ſcizure of all her foreign poſſeſſions. 
None of tlie Dutch colonies yielded without a 
blow (unleſs, perhaps, Malacca, which we have 
no thoughts of retaining). All the fortified 
towns in Ceylon or Malabar ſtood a fiege ; and 
if their defence was not very obſtinate, there is 
no need to have recourſe to treachery for an ex- 
planation, as the inſufficiency of the modern 
Dutch, in every part of the art of war, (except 
maritime war), is ſufficiently notorious. 


Here I cannot but remark a ſtrange miſrepre- 
ſentation in the mock letter publiſhed in the 
Redacteur under the name of Lord Malmeſburv, 
ſtating that the Cape of Good Hope aud Ceylon, 
which we aſked to retain, were the only poſ— 
ſęſſions we had taken from Holland, and there- 
fore unplying that we refuſed to make her any 
reſtoration. * What is ſtill more extraordinary, 
Peltier in his Tableau de Paris, meaning to cor- 
rect the Reducteur, could only recollect Deme- 
rary in America as a colony we were willing to 
return. The writers of modern books and 


U 11 ] 
journals muſt be very ignorant in hiſtory, to 
forget Malacca and the Spice Iſlands, for whoſe 
poſſeſſion ſo much blood was formerly ſhed, 
and ſo many crimes *. have been committed. 


But if theſe conqueſts are to be called by no 
other name than robberies, let France reſtore all 
that it has taken by any other means than deci- 
five battles ; let it reſtore Avignon to the Pope, 
tince it was acquired by the encouragement 
given by French clubs to a hord of banditti; let 
it reſtore Nice and Savoy, taken by a ſudden at- 
tack upon their unprepared Monarch ; and 
above all, let it reſtore the poſſeſſions of the 
Neutral Republic of Venice, or let it own that 
one robbery may be as good a title as another. 


We never robbed France of any poſſeſſions 
whilſt we remained in an avowed {tate of neu- 
trality ; nor did we excite inſurrection by bri- 
bery, though a hundred French declaimers may 


* Sometimes in converſation, and alſo in books, Ceylon 
appears to be confounded with the Spice Iſlands, (Ternate, 
| Tidor, Banda, Amboyna,) though the latter are at an im- 
menſe diſtance from the former. The cauſe of ſuch frequent 
| geographical and hiſtorical miſtakes appears to be, that young 
People are too much habituated to frivolous reading to like 


ex facts. But this queſtion would demand an eſſay by 
Itle | | 
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be hired to aſſert our guilt, The inſtances given 
in the paper on which I comment, of Toulon 
and of Dunkirk, of Quiberon and of La Vendee, 
were all ſuitable to the laws of open war. Mo- 
rality, more rigorous than law, might have 
gricved if we had found Toulon in a ſtate of 
peace- and happineſs and excited it to rebel. 
But we ſound it engaged 1n a dread{ul civil war, 
and its inhabitants threw themſelves into our 
hands, merely to fave their lives from the ty- 
ranny of Roberſpierre. A ſimilar remark may 
be applied to the Vendee, whole primary cauſe 
of revolt was independant of Engliſh machina- 
tions : it originated from that moſt cutting of all 
provocatious, — the intolerance of Atheiſts ! 


It was not furprizing that Engliſhmen ſhould 
with to poſſeſs Dunkirk. It was once the right- 
ful property of England, both by conqueſt and 
by compact; it was baſely {old by a prodigal 
King ; its harbour had ever been the terror of 
our merchants, and the receptacle of thoſe 
fleets intended ſometimes to reſtore a deſpot, 
ſometimes to introduce anarchy into this happy 
iſland. Our allics (as I have heard) ceniure us 
heavily for that ill-concerted expedition, and ſay 
that it gave the ficit unfortunate turn to the warz 
but France has no other right to place it amon -{t 


10] 
our crimes, than we have to cenſure her perti- 
nacious reſolution to get poſſeſſion of Flanders. 
The expedition to Quiberon may be diſliked 
not only by the friends of France, but by many 
true friends to England, who cannot perſuade 
themſelves to eſteem the emigrants. Yet it 
may be replied that it was neceſſary, once for 
all, to make an experiment whether (as the emi- 
grants believed) the people of France would 
indeed riſe in their favour, if once they ſaw them 
landed unconnected with foreign troops, and ſe- 
cure that no diſmemberment of France was in- 
tended. The experiment failed, and no inten- 
tion has ſince been ſhewn to repeat it. The 
army of the Prince of Conde, which England 
paid as a body of auxiliary troops, was diſmiſſed 
from Engliſh ſervice at the very time of thoſe 
negotiations which the Directory affects to re- 
preſent as inſincere; but they take great care 
not to recall a circumſtance which affords a 
good preſumptive proof of our ſincerity. 


Our enemies now bring forward the heavieſt 
of all their accuſations, that which is indeed the 
groundwork of all their charges—we have dared 
to be rich whilſt the reſt of Europe is poor. 
They cunningly avail themſelves of the King's 
Speech to prove that our Government muſt with 
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the continuance of the war, becauſe the King 
aſſures his Parliament that our revenues, our 


induſtry and our commerce, are increaſed, It 
may be true, and yer neither our Government, 


nor our people, have reaſon to be lovers of war; 
for had Europe continued to enjoy the bleſſings 
of peace, or had the war been of ſuch a nature 
that we could have avoided it without facrifi- 


_cing our deareſt intereſts, it is impoſſible to ſay 
to how much gercater a degree our commerce 


and our wealth would have augmented. We 


ſuffer, Alas! we ſuſter but too ſeverely from 
this dreadful war! every private man feels thoſe | 
ſufferings in the burden of taxes, and the {till 


greater burden of anxiety ; and without conſider- 
ing Miniſters as pure and perfect patriots, it is 
obvious that ſelf-intereſt alone may ſuffice to 
harraſs their days and nights with care and ap- 
prehenſion. 


No doubt England has ſuffered in a leſs de- 
gree than the reſt of Europe; but this advant- 
age does not ariſe from the Machiavelian arts of 
our rulers, but from the natural conlequences 
of our inſular ſituation. I believe there never 
was an inſtance in hiſtory of 0 large an land 


under one Government, ſo full of inhabitants 


inured to naval hardſhips, and ſo admirably 


HE + 
well ſituated for carrying on trade in ſo many 


different ſeas. Such a peculiar ſituation muſt 
give a peculiar caſt to the manners and political 


views of the nation that poſſeſl ed it, but cannot 


juſtly be imputed as a crime. If we have ever . 
abuſed our advantages by too lofty a ſpirit, it 
has never equalled the tyranny which France 
has exerted in her days of proſperity, and 
which the exerts at preſent in the fulleſt extent, 
although in the next paragraph her DireQory 
aſſumes the ſeducing diſguiſe of meekneſs. It 
pretends that France never oppreſſes ſecondary 
ſtates and weak powers, ſhe never plunders her 
allies, and yet, almoſt in the ſame breath, the 


force of truth extorts a confeſſion that none of 


her deſpotic Monarchs ever made ſo openly. 


„The French Republic aſſerts the limits 
„given it by Nature, and repairs in that re- 


ſpec the faults of the Monarchy.” 


What a ſecret is here diſcloſed, . and how. 
plainly is demonſtrated the fallacy of all thoſe 


philoſophical declamations on peace which ſo 


often dazzled inexperienced readers! Ir uſed 
to be a favourite tenet that the guilt of the 
French Monarchs chiefly conſiſted in ſhedding. 


the blood, and exhauſting che wealth of their 
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ſubjects on ſchemes of foreign conqueſt; and 


the French pretended to idolize Fenelon, be- 


cauſe he had, under poctical allegories, expoſed 
the wickedneſs and danger of ſuch a ſyſtem. 


But now tie ſcene is changed, and we are told 


from official authority, that it was a great fault 
in thoſe Monarchs not to have ſufficiently ex- 
tended the limits of France, Thus all the deſ- 
potiſm of Richelieu, the corruption and artifice 
of Mazarin, the pride and ambition of Louis 


the Fourteenth, are juſtified by one ſtroke of | 


the pen. Thus have the partiſans of the Revo- 
lution been deprived of their ſtrongeſt argu- 
ments, ſinces the taxes, the grievances, the op- 
preſſions under which France labourcd, were 


chiefly occaſioned by the unremitting efforts of 


three ſucceſſive Monarchs to extend their empire 
to the Rhine and the Northern Ocean. Little 
could the diſciples of Fenclon have expected | g 
that, after all, the memory of thole Kings thould | 
be vilifed for having ever liſtened to the crics 


of diſtreſs, and conſented to peace before they 


had fulfilled this indiſpenſable duty. 


What power (except the power of the ſword) 


has conſtituted the French interpreters of the 
laws of Nature ?—One of their Monarchs (I 


think it was Henry IV.) uſed to fav, © I with 


— 


— | 


4 
the King of Spain would ſhew me that arti- 
cle in the laſt will and teſtament of Adam, 


„ which has given the Spaniards an excluſive 


« right to America.” Theſe words may be 
retorted on the preſent rulers of France, and 
need no other application. — But how are we 
ſure that this irrevocable law of Nature con- 
fines its operations within the limits of the 
Rhine? Whoever compares on a map the re- 
lative ſituation of France, Holland, and Ger- 


many, may obſerve that the mouth of the Zuy- 


derzee, where the ſea-coaſt begins to take an 
Eaſtern direction, looks more like natural 
boundary than the mouth of the Rhine. Batavia 
was certainly included within the limits of an- 
tient Gaul; the French were always pleaſed 
with alluſions to thoſe limits; and Citizen 
Monge (for inſtance) exulted in his laſt ſpeech, 
that now the whole of antient Gaul was free. — 
I leave this point to the ſerious conſideration of 
ſuch Batavians as are neither Pruſſians, Engliſh, 
or Frenchmen, but Dutchmen of the old inde- 


pendent ſtamp. Even ſuppoſing theſe limits of 
antient Gaul to be conſonant to the will and 


laws of nature, by what law do the French 
ſeize upon the Venetian iſlands adjoining to 


Greece? Their motives are very obvious 


partly to bridle the Emperor in his new acqui- 
by 
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ſition of Venice, but chiefly to injure as much 
as poſſible our Levant trade. But from ſim lar 
motives we are juſtified in retaining ſome of our 
numerous acquiſitions for the protection of our 
trade, If Nature and Juſtice condemn this 
conduct in us, let the French ſet us the example 
of obſerving the limits of Nature, and give theſe 
iſlands which border upon Italy to their new- 
erected Italian Republic. 


The reſt of the official Manifeſto of the Di- 
rectory is taken up with praiſing their modera- 
tion to weak States, in the face of ſuch examples 
as Venice and Genoa, and with admiring the 
unity that exiſts in France ſince the fourth of 
laſt September. It would be eaſy to produce 
ſuch a unity in England, if our Miniſters—aye, 
or our King himſelf, dared but ſo much as think 
of ſurrounding the two Houſes of Parliament 
with troops, chuſing out the leading Members 

of Oppoſition, and ſending them off to Botany- 
Bay, without the ſhadow of a trial, locked up 

like ſo many Bajazets in an iron cage. An at- 
tempt of much inferior enormity, coſt the un- 
happy Charles the Firſt his crown and his life! 
Yet Engliſhmen, it ſeems, are ſlaves, and ſtand 

ö in need of being regenerated by the laws of a 

| French Directory. It is the ultimate end of this 
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famous publication to invite Frenchmen to ac- 
compliſh this glorious purpoſe by means of an 
invaſion of England; and the ſame may be ſaid 


of a letter from the Miniſter of Marine, which 
appeared a few days ſooner. It is written with 
the ſame virulent ſpirit, but requires no particu- 
lar obſervations, except in one paſſage, where it 
complains of the coalition formed againſt France 
when it was ſolely occupied in its own regenera- 
tion, and had decreed that it would not interfere 
in the government of independant States. This 
is one of thoſe confuſed mixtures of a little truth 
and a great deal of falſehood by which the advo- 
cates for France have always endeavoured to 

puzzle the inattentive. No ſuch words as he 
quotes were inſerted in the firſt Conſtitution : 
it contained, indeed, a renunciation of con- 


_ queſts, which the conſtituent Aſſembly evaded 
by the uſurpation of Avignon, and thus warned 
all the powers of Europe of the greater uſur- 


pations France would probably attempt as ſoon 


as ſhe had recovered her ſtrength. The public 


declarations of the Convention in November 


and December 1792, were undeniably hoſtile to 


every independant State; and it was not till 
after the temporary expulſion of the French 
from Holland and Flanders, that the mortified 


Jacobins inſerted theſe words in the preamble of 
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that Conſtitution of 1793, which never was put 
in practice. That promiſe has never yet been 
executed, as ſo many recent examples demon- 
ſtrate. But it is weariſome to be conſtrained 
to ſuch frequent repetitions, by the repetition 
of the Lie ſo oft o'erthrown :” Let us 
proceed to that remarkable paper inſerted in 


the Redacteur, an official journal much more 
truly official than our miniſterial papers, 


eſpecially ſince the fourth of September, all 
newſpapers being now ſubmitted to the pre- 


vious inſpection of the Directory. This publi— 


cation has another ultimate end to perſuade all 
the powers of Europe to ſtand by quietly and 
fee us ruined, becauſe we tyrannize over the 
four quarters of the world. By what means ? 
Why! by our numerous fleets and extenſive 
trade.—Poor John Bull! what a terrible accu- 
fation is here brought againſt thee * A“ There 
& is no concealing the diſgrace, Sir! He trades 
<« to all parts of the world!” The accuſations 
are variouſly expreſſed, but tend all to prove 
this ſingle crime. 


* See the Conſcious Lovers, Act V. Scene I. for the 
ſpeech of Cimberton to his uncle Sir Geoffrey. It is whim- 


ſical enough that words invented by the comic poet to expoſe 


the abſurd pride of gentry, ſhould be ſo applicable to the 
ſentiments of the French who deſtroyed gentry to favour the 
commercial profeſſion, 2 8 1 5 
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Whether we ſend our manufactures to 


Pruſſia, Denmark, and Ruſſia; whether we cul- 
tivate the barren wilds of New Holland, or en- 
deavour to raiſe Canada into a populous and 


flouriſhing ſtate, ſtill the French are poſitive 


that ſome wicked deſign is hatching to the de- 


ſtruction of human kind. We ſend (forſooth !) 


agents into France to ſell the lands of Savages 
to Frenchmen, and then ſet on the Savages 
to murder them .f any Frenchmen have been 
ſo deceived, let them complain to their friends 


(perhaps I might ſay their quondam friends) the 


Americans, who have four times as much land 


to ſell as the Canadians, and whoſe back-ſettle- 


ments have been frequently annoyed by Indians, 


whilſt Canada has remained in peace. But we 
ſell brandy and ſcalping-knives to the Savages. 


The more the pity! but Indians will trade with 
us on no other terms, and the Americans were 


ready to go to war with us for the poſts on the 
Lakes, becauſe they had not their due ſhare in 
this wicked traffic. I muſt adviſe the French 
Journaliſt to conſult Charlevoix's Hiſtory of 
New-France (if it has not been doomed to the 
flames as the work of a fanatic Monk). He 
will there find both the French and the Dutch 


ſtrongly cenſured for having accuſtomed the 
Savages to that deſtructive liquor brandy, and 
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controverſy. To avoid indiſcreet expreſſions, I 
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he will learn another truth not commonly 
known. The force of regal and eccleſiaſtical 
authority, was exerted in vain againſt the uni- 
verſal determination of the people of Canada to 
perſevere in that gainful but pernicious trade; 
and Louis the Fourteenth himſelf was obliged 
patiently to ſee his laws evaded. This hint is 
addreſſed to thoſe who impute all wrong and 
wickedneſs to Kings and Prieſts—perhaps alto 
to thoſe who think, that if the Parliament of 
England did but pais a law, the flave trade 


would if/o facto be inſtantly abolithed, 


But the attempt that we have made to civi- 
liſe ſome Africanus is treated as hypocritical phi- 


lanthropy; and we are told that our ſettlement 
at Sierra Leona, was made With an intention of 
ſeizing the Canarics and the Cape de Verd 


Iſlands, Some people may ſmile at hearing that 
Mr. Clarkſon and Granville Sharp's zeal for 


fettling a democratic colony in Africa, ſhould 
be ſo ill rewarded by the ſons of democracy. 


But when we ſee our country accuſed of ſend- 


ing an embaſly to China with a view of exclud- 


ing all other nations from that trade, it 1s dif- 
ficult to keep within thoſe bounds of civility 
which authors ought to obſerve in a national 
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ſhall ſimply refer all readers, Engliſh or fo- 
reign, to the printed account of the embaſſy, 
eſpecially that chapter which mentions our offer 
to the Dutch to repreſent their grievances as | 
well as our own ; and then leave it to the 
readers to conſider, whether the honour and ve- 
racity of Lord M y and Sir G. St——n 
are not as unſullicd as thoſe of a party-writer in 
the pay of the French Directory. But theſe 
papers, on which I have already commented, 
with many others of the like ſtamp, call for the 
2? moſt ſerious reflections, of both foreigners and 
F Engliſhmen, at the preſent critical juncture. 


If foreign Princes ſuffer themſelves to be daz- 
zled with declamatory harangues on the liberty 
of the ſeas and the liberty of commerce, I would 
deſire them to recolle& the indiſcriminate de- 
ſtruddion of every King and every Republic of 
tlie antient world, after they had ſuffered Rome 
to oppreſs, and at laſt to deſtroy, her great rival 
Carthage. There is no pedantry in this invita- 
tion; it will ſoon, perhaps, grow pedantic for 
a German Miniſter to talk of the Golden Bull, 
or the Treaty of Weſtphalia, fince the rapid 
current of time is {weeping into oblivion the 
inſtitutions of the laſt thoufand years, and is 
bringing up again to dayliglit the inſtitutions of 
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the antient Republican ages. A Stateſman 
ſhould now direct his attention towards thoſe 
ſtudies which demonſtrate that truth ſo fatally 
denied at the beginning of theſe troubles—the 
reſtleſs ſpirit of democracy, and its love of 


| foreign wars. Let Stateſmen open the page of 


antient hiſtory, and they will ſee that Carthage 
had drawn on itſelf the envy of other States, 
by a commercial ſpirit ſomewhat too monopo- 
lizing; but when this envy induced them 
tamely to indure its deſtruction, not one of 
theſe envious States was afterwards able to op- 
poſe more than a few years reſiſtance to the un- 
balanced power of Rome. If before the third 
and final Carthaginian war, the half-civilized 
but valiant Spaniards, the Achaian confederacy, 


the Kings of Syria and Egypt had joined in alli- 
ance to defend Carthage againſt the unceaſing 
encroachments of Rome, Egypt, Syria, Greece, 
and Spain, might (if they pleaſed) have im- 


proved their own Governments, but would not 


have been reformed and plundered by oppreſſive 


Proconſuls. They never had the ſpirit or the 
ſincerity to ſtand united to each other; they 


fought ſingly, and therefore they fell ſingly and 


unpitied. The ſituation of modern Europe ſo 
ſtrongly reſembles that of antient Europe at fo 


remote a period, the fame words almoſt will 
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ſerve to. deſcribe it. Let not Foreign Stateſ- 
men truſt the fallacious hopes that France will 
be contented with the limits affigned to it by 
nature. No country had its limits fo ſtrongly | 


marked by nature as Italy; and yet as ſoon as 


the Romans held it in uncontrouled ſubject ion, 
their reſtleſs ambition and avarice led them on 
to Greece, to Africa, to the utmoſt limits of the 
known and civilized world. 


When the Engliſh are accuſed before the tri- 
bunal of Europe merely for their wealth and 
their commerce, it becomes onr Judges to recol- 
lect that Engliſh wealth (derived from com- 
merce) has been uniformly employed for theſe 
laſt hundred years in protecting the weaker. 
powers of Europe from the ambition of the 
French. Let them recolle& alſo, that even 
now we were ready to give up our conqueſts, 
could we have reſtored the balance of power in 


Europe. Nay, even at the preſent moment, it 
is probable that yet more diſgraceful conditions 


OF peace would be offered to Germany and 
Auſtria, if the apprehenſion of the naval power 
of England did not incline the French to rid 
themſelves of other enemies. 


Should the different States that compoſe the 


Germanic body be fo ſtupified by terror or in- 
L. f 
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trigue as to ſuffer the French to march to 
Hamburgh, ſhould they allow the continental 
ports to be ſhut againſt England to force it into 


a peace calculated to deſtroy our commercial 
greatneſs, they will have ſigned their own 


death-warrant. Nor is there a King or a Senate 


in Chriſtendom, who muſt not expect to be 


treated as the Romans treated the contemptible 
deſcendants of the Ptolemies : a circle will be 


drawn round them, and the decree pronounced, 
«+ Stir not from thence till you have obeyed the 
* decrees of the Great Republic.” 


From theſe conſiderations I muſt now turn 


to the Engliſh nation, and defire them to ob- 


ſerve, that the very invectives of the French 
furniſh an apology for that ſyſtem of continen- 
tal alliances, ſubſidies, and wars, ſo often repro- 


bated by very plauſible writers, who do not 


ſeem to have enough conſidered the dreadful 


effects of envy upon the human mind. 


A neutral nation, OY ſecure from invaſion, 


and powerful at ſea, would be liable to abuſe 
that happy ſituation by inſolence. But even if 
it could avoid that alluring fault, the very cir- 


cumſtance of being rich and peaceable, whilſt 
others were poor and deſolated by war, would 
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be enough to tempt all the impoveriſhed nations 


into a league to reduce it to their own level. 1 
greatly fear that many a German, whilſt he 
reads the Redacteur, feels himſelf urged by the 
ſame ſpirit that animated the Tiers-Etat againſt 
the Nobles and Clergy. He conſiders the Eng- 
liſh as a privileged caſt, exempt from the gene- 
ral misfortunes of war, and not liable to ſee 
their corn carried off, their houſes burnt, and 
their wives and daughters expoſed to a licen- 
tious ſoldiery. Why muſt we ſuffer all this, 
(he cries,) whulſt theſe iſlanders remain undiſ- 
turbed—and therefore he ſecretly wiſhes that 
Buonaparte may break through our wooden 
walls, and plant the ſtandard of deſolation on 
the Tower of London, the Bank, and the 


XZ India-Houſe. 


It is painful to entertain ſuch ſentiments of 


human nature; but the tranſactions that we 


now ſee paſſing in the world, appear to confirm 
theſe opinions, and caſt a gloomy ſhade over the 
minds of all thinking perſons. Yet human na- 
ture is not ſo far depraved, as to admit men to 


avow, even to themſelves, ſuch deteſtable feel- - 


ings : and from hence it ariſes that all crimes 
imputed to the rich and powerful meet with 
ſuch ready belief, becauſe malevolence and envy 
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ſeek a ſalvo for themſelves under the diſguiſe of 
juſtice, Hence all the offences that the Engliſh 
have ever committed in any part of the world, 

(eſpecially in the Eaſt-Indics,) are repeated 
with monſtrous aggravations; - and old calum- 
nies, often refuted, are {till copied on from one 
book into another, till at length they attain the 
credit of undeniable truths. The Spaniards, the 
Portugueſe, the Dutch, have all been thus 
treated in their days of commercial greatneſs ; 
and yet the remembrance of their own indigna- 
tion will not hinder them from joining in the 
cry againſt their ſucceſſors in the wcertaimn fa- 
vour of the Sea-Nymphs*. 


I have for theſe reaſons conſidered the ſubſi- 
dies we have repeatedly given to foreigners as a 
tax that we paid to ſoften the rancour of con- 
tinental jealouly ; - that jealouſy which, at the 
time of the league of Cambray, precipitated 
Venice from her height of power (Venice which 
gloried like Britain that the ſea was her de- 
fence „ and gradually prepared the way to her 
ignominous diſſolution. We are better de- 
foded than Venice; yet who will dare to affert - | 
that we could for ever reſiſt the efforts of a 
whole Continent united uuder one head ? 


See the tio laſt books of the Luſlad. 


r 
For my own part, I have been long convinced 
that we neither deceived ourſelves, nor ceccived 

the powers on the Continent by the leagues we 
have ſo often formed for the preſervation of 
| Flanders and Holland. But that point is diſ- 
cuſſed in a work called an Hiſtorical Eflay on 
the Ambition and Conqueſts of France, and the 
opinions of many of the wiſeſt and moſt diſ- 
intereſted Engliſhmen collected into one view. 


It has been ſaid in the, Houſe of Commons, 
that if Mr. Pitt inſiſted, during the firſt nego- 
tiation of Lord Malmeſbury, on the reſtitution 
of Flanders in preference to retaining our own 
conqueſts, he ſacrificed our intereſts to thoſe of 
the Emperor ; but I think, on the contrary, that 
both thoſe intereſts were conſulted alike. The 
inſpection of a map of Europe will ſhew to un- 
prejudiced eyes, that the danger of invaſion from 
the Schcld and the Texel, 1s a greater evil than 
can be compenſated by any wealth derived from 
foreign poſſeſſions. Perhaps I rather blame 
Mr. Pitt for not having offered to reſtore enough 
of the Dutch poſſeſſions; but probably he would 
have done ſo, had the negotiation been ſuffered 
to proceed. For it ſhould be conſidered, that 
if an independant power, and a power of as 
much account as Auſtria, could have been again 
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interpoſed between Holland and France, the 
Dutch might have had leiſure to emancipate 
themſelves from their preſent ſubjection. I do 
not ſpeak of their return to the Stadtholderian 
Government ; but it is poſſible that the Demo- 
cratic Magiſtrates might have obſerved that it 
was not for the true intereſt of Holland to be 
engaged by the French in a ſtate of perpetual 


enmity with England. In their preſent ſituation 


they have no alternative left them ; the French 


are within their very doors; and upon the leaſt 


ſuſpicion that they intended a neutrality, might 
turn out their Batavian Convention, and, per- 
haps, annex them irrevocably to France. 


Another objection has been ſtarted, that the 


enemy could not believe us fincere, becauſe we 


had changed our ground of negotiation. But 
the objects of treaties muſt change with the 
changeable courſe of events. When Lord 
Malmeſbu ry firſt went to Paris, there were hopes 


that Ruſſia would have joined in the general 


cauſe; there were hopes that Mantua might 
have been relieved by the military talents of the 
Arch-duke Charles, and thoſe events might 
have given ſuch a new turn to the war, as might 
have induced the French to depart from their 
pretenſions. When theſe hopes failed, it be- 
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came neceſſary to alter our ſcheme of negotia- 


tion. Nothing can reſtore the ſecurity we have 
loſt by the conqueſts of France on the Conti- 
nent; but if we would not totally deſert the 


duty of ſelf-preſervation, we can do no leſs than 
aſk, as a poor equivalent, ſome ſecurity for our 


poſſeſſions either in the Weſt or the Eaſt- Indies. 


A Member is ſaid to have aſked lately in the 
Houſe of Commons, how it happened that the 
allies were kept together during the wars of 


King William and of Queen Anne more firmly 


than in the preſent times ; and whether the 
change aroſe from any increaſing inſolence on 
our part. He might. be furniſhed, perhaps, 
with a better ſolution by reflecting, that in thoſe 
wars we did not exert our whole ſtrength to 
conquer the colonies of France, and therefore 
there was not the ſame occaſion given to arouſe 


the Dæmon of commercial jealouſy. Hence it 


proceeded that the offer of our Weſt-Indian con- 


queſts to redeem the Emperor's territories was 


now become a meaſure almoſt indiſpenſable to 
alleviate that jealouſy. Though I am not in- 
clined to think Miniſters impeaccable, yet there 
is no reflecting without compaſſion on the con- 


tradictory accuſations to which they ſtand ex- 
| poſed. FD 
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* The Miniſters of William and of Anne 
were ſeverely cenſured by the Tories for exert- 
ing their chief efforts on the Continent, and not 
A1vifcrently attending to the deſtruction of our 
enem”'s naval ftrength, and the reduction of his 
colonics, whilit, periaps, they kept their allies 
from 1:ſertion by that very conduct. During 
the A, erican war it was the general cry that 
England w.s not a maich for France, becauſe 
ſhe had no allies on the Continent. We began 
this preſent war with many allies, and the Op- 
poſition immediately reprobated all our treeties 
of alliance. Whilſt the Auſtrians were ſucceſs— 
ful, it was uſual to hear it ſaid in company, 
Of what uſe to England is the taking of Va- 
lenciennes ?—)t would not, perhaps, have been 
difficult to prove, that if Auſtria, at the conclu- 
ſion of the war, cou'd have been left in poſſeſſion 
ot Valenciennes, Liſt:, and Dunkirk, the addi- 
tional fecurity that we ſhould have acquied 
might have juſt!ficd a reduction in our military 
and ;1aval eſtahliſhments, and conſequently have 
occaſioned a reduction of taxes. But ſuch a chain 
of arguments is not likely to be attended to in 
mixed company. What followed upon this? 


* Sec, amongſt other inſtances, Lord Rocheſter's Dedica- 
tion of Lord Clarendon's Hiſtory to Queen Anne, | 
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We did attempt conqueſts more immediately 
uſcful to our trade, and they were equally repro- 
bated. Our allies were taught to believe that 
we intended to monopolize the whole traffic of 
ſugar *; and the particular unfortunate circum- 

ſtance of unhealthy ſeaſons has ſince been em- 
ployed to render thoſe Weſt-Indian iflands un- 
popular, whole acquiſition was once conſidered 

as ſo great a benefit. Laſtly, after we were 
taught to hate the idea of Continental alliances, 
we have been again left to ourſelves; and the 
Oppoſition are now predicting our ruin, becauſe 
we ſtand unaided 'and alone. Many perſons 
who were terrified at the deſigns of the French 
in 1792, have now forgot their terrors, and are 
vociterating, What buſineſs had we in the pre- 
ſent war? Why could not we have remained 
neuter ? 


It is certain that our ſituation is much changed 
for the worſe ſince the commencement (in 
April 1792) of the war between Auſtria and 
France; and nothing is more ſhort, eaſy, and 
intelligible, than to lay the whole blame on our 


See Play fair's Hiſt ry of Jacobiniſm, where the neglect - 
that the Auſtrians ſhewcd to the Engliſh in the Canon. of - 
1794, is FRO attributed to that circumſtance. 
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rulers. But ſuppoſe there ſhould exiſt a nation 
full of active and buſy ſpirits, indifferent to their 
own miſery, ſo they can acquire fame, and re- 
duce other nations to poverty and diſgrace, is it 
not obvious that the wiſeſt Stateſmen who ever 
exiſted would ſcarccly be able to parry their 
wild exertions, upon that well-known principle, 
that a man determined to throw away his own 
life is maſter of the life of the moſt exalted and 
moſt {ſecurely guarded of his fellow- creatures. 
That the French have acted on the ſyſtem here 3 
laid down from almoſt the commencement of 3 
their Revolution, ſeems to me demonſtrated by 4 
undeniable facts; and I muſt call it a great 
error in Mr. Pitt, if he could ever believe in- 
their profeſſions of peace and oeconomy (as 
ſome of his ſpeeches give us room to ſuppoſe.) 
Their ſyſtem never could be pacihc to other 
nations after the open affronts put on all the Go- 
vernments of Europe on the 19th of June 
1790, by the admiſſion of Anacharſis Cloot's * 
extravagant embaſſy, and the inſulting manner 
in which their decree that abolithed titles was | 
worded; as nobility and gentry, under any ſhape, | 
were declared utterly incompatible with a free | 
Conſtitution. An author that delighted, like Mr, 


1 


* See the Hiſtorical Eſſay, page 157» and Sequel, 
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Burke, in poetical decorations, might imagine 
the Genius of Evil, the Arimanius of the Per- 
ſians, or the Moloch of the Canaanites, hovering 
over the Aſſembly, grinning horribly a ghaſtly 
« ſmile,” and ſnuffing the ſcent of thoſe ſtreams ' 
of human blood predeſtined to flow in conſe- 
quence of that fatal day. But there needs no 
poetry beyond the picture deſcribed by the Di- 
rectory itſelf of the miſeries of this preſent war 
(in the paper we have commented upon) when 
it is its will and pleaſure to throw the blame 
upon England. With about as much juſtice 
might Cæſar throw the blame of all his dreadful 
ſlaughters upon the Gauls, who would not at 
his firſt bidding ſubmit to the power of Rome. 


From the above-mentioned period that party, 
now diſtinguiſhed by the name of Jacobins, 
laid down their plan to rule France and all Eu- 
rope by the means of clubs, and to aboliſh 
gentry every where by the diſcontents their 
agents were commiſſioned to excite. At that 
time they alſo went upon a principle worſe, if 
poſſible, than the reſt, and which they have 
ſince appeared to relinquiſh—that no Govern- 
ment was good, unleſs adminiſtered by a ſingle 
legiſlative Aſſembly. Univerſal empire or total 
ruin, democracy or ſlavery, conqueſt or death, 
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were from that hour inſcribed on the Jacobine 


political ſtandards; and no nation will hence- 
forth have ſtrength to cope with this energy of 


deſpair, unleſs they aſſume a ſimilar energy 
themſelves. It may be repeated continually in 


books, ſpeeches, and converſations, that neutra- 


lity would have enſured our fafety : neutrality 
would have been taken as a ſign of fear, and fear 
would ſooner or later have invited the French 
to complete our ruin. 


Let Engliſhmen conſider impartially what 
other European powers have gained by their 


neutrality, and then reflect what grounds they 
have to believe that our neutrality would have 
inſured us peace and happineſs. 


Venice did not refuſe any ſacrifice, however 


diſhonourable, and crowned them all by order- 
ing the unhappy titular King of France to quit 
her territories, although protected by the rank 
of Venetian Nobleman, anciently beſtowed 
upon the repreſentative of the Houſe of Bour- 
bon. All Europe recolleQs his ſpirited anſwer : 
I am ready to depart, but firſt let me with 


&* my own hand ftrike out the name of Bourbon 
& from your golden book.” Tn leſs than two 


years, the French, unmoved by their humili— [ 
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ations, broke into the Venetian territory in pur- 
ſuit of the Auſtrians; and having garriſoned 


the towns of Breſcia and Bergamo, quickly en- 


couraged the inhabitants to ſhake off the Vene- 
tian Government, and ſet up for themſelves. 

Still the Auſtrians retreated farther and farther ; 
the French garriſoned Verona; Buonaparte pur- 
ſucd the Arch-duke Charles into Carinthia; and 
the Venetians, reduced to deſpair, foreſeeing that 
all their towns would be ſeduced like Breſcia 
and Bergamo, took advantage of his abſence, 
and perſuaded the people of Verona to revolt 
againſt the French. But though I ſay the Ve- 
netians did this, I muſt add, that it remains un- 
certain whether that ſudden revolt was the a& 
of their Government, or of ſome individuals, for 
the French are in the habit of accuſing, without 


bringing proofs to confirm their accuſations. 


Suppoſing this ſudden attack was againſt the 


law of nations, the firſt infringement of that 


law was the work of the French, when they 
ſeized the citadels of a neutral power, and pro- 


tected its ſubjects in their inſurrection. Yet 


for this act, at worſt an act of retaliation, the 
Venetian Government was diflolved, their fleet 
united to the fleet of their invaders, their arſe- 
nal plundered, their merchants ruined by heavy 
contributions, all their old inſtitutions trampled 
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in the duſt, and their famous golden book, their 


regiſter of nobility, ſcornfully committed to 


the flames, as if a kind of poetical retribution 
puniſhed the inſult they had offered to the 


Houſe of Bourbon to appeaſe the unappeaſeable 
hatred of democracy. Nor was this all—not 
even the refuge of obſcure independence is per- 
mitted them. The deplorable example of Po- 


land is renewed, and Venice, divided between 
three rival powers, France, Auſtria, the Cifal- 


pine Republic, has even loſt her exiſtence. The 
foreign gazettes, even ſome that uſed to profeſs 


devotion to the French intereſt, are full of la- 


mentations, on her hard deſtiny—and the Eng- 


I:ſh Oppoſition is filent that Oppoſition which 
made the walls of St. Stephen's reſound with in- 
vectives againſt the ** Crowned Robbers” that 
divided Poland. Do they mean that robbery 


ceaſes to be a crime when two Republics have 


a ſhare in the ſpoils, and are we to infer that 
their morality 1s folely guided by their political 
friendſhips ? Was the Government of Venice 
ſo odious that it deſerved no pity ? It could not be 
ſo bad as that of Poland, ſince it allowed of no 
ſlaves, no vaſlils attached to the glebe. Although 


ſome of its particular inſtitutions have lately 
been repreſented in an odious light, Republicans 
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ſhould know that its * name was once uſed as 
the ſymbol of Republican Liberty ; and. that 
Engliſh Republican Harrington, beneath whoſe 


authority Mr, Erſkine was well pleaſed to ſhelter - 


his worthy client Tom Paine, loudly preferred 
Venice to the limited Monarchy of England, 
and to almoſt all the Commonwealths of An- 


tiquity, 


But Venice is not the only neutral victim 
ſacrificed to the reſtleſs ſpirit of Jacobiniſm, 
The Government of Genoa was not merely 


neutral in the conteſt, it was friendly to France, 


and ſupplied it with ſtores and proviſions. Yet 
its Doge aud Senate have been forced to give 
way to a new democracy, which Buonaparte 
models and re-models at his pleaſure. 


The Griſons lay ſheltered behind their moun- 
tains, and took no part in the conteſt ; but 
through the influence of the Chiefs of the new 


Cifalpine Republic they have loſt their Sove- 


* The old French wit and phil;/ophe Montagne, when he 
meant to confeſs that a friend of his was inclined to Repub- 
licaniſm, uſes words to this effeck: „To be ſure he had ra- 
ther have been born at Venice than in Fes and he was 


* not muck 1 in the wrong for that 2 
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in the duſt, and their famous go/den book, their 
regiſter of nobility, ſcornfully committed to 
the flames, as if a kind of poetical retribution 
puniſhed the inſult they had offered to the 
Houſe of Bourbon to appeaſe the unappeaſcable 
hatred of democracy. Nor was this all—not 
even the refuge of obſcure independence is per- 
mitted them. The deplorable example of Po- ; 
land is renewed, and Venice, divided between 
three rival powers, France, Auſtria, the Ciſal- | 
pine Republic, has even loſt her exiſtence. The 
foreign gazettes, even ſome that uſed to profeſs 
devotion to the French intereſt, are full of la- 
mentations, on her hard deſtiny—and the Eng- 
liſh Oppoſition is filent that Oppoſition which 
made the walls of St. Stephen's reſound with 1n- 
vectives againſt the Crowned Robbers” that 
divided Poland. Do they mean that robbery 
ceaſes to be a crime when two Republics have Z 
a ſhare in the ſpoils, and are we to infer that | 
their morality 1s ſolely guided by their political 
friendihips? Was the Government of Venice 
ſo odious that it deſerved no pity ? It could not be 
ſo bad as that of Poland, fince it allowed of no 
ſlaves, no vaſlals attached to the glebe. Although 


ſome of its particular inſtitutions have lately 


been repreſented in au odious light, Republicans 
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ſhould know that its & name was once uſed as 
the ſymbol of Republican Liberty; and that 
Englith Republican Harrington, beneath whoſe 
authority Mr, Erſkine was well pleaſed to ſhelter - 
his worthy client Tom Paine, loudly preferred 
Venice to the limited Monarchy of England, 
and to almoſt all the Commonwealths of An- 


tiquity, 


But Venice 1s not the only neutral victim 
ſacrificed to the reſtleſs ſpirit of Jacobiniſm, 
The Government of Genoa was not merely 
neutral in the conteſt, it was friendly to France, 
and ſupplied it with ſtores and proviſions. Yet 


its Doge aud Senate have been forced to give 


way to a new democracy, which Buonaparte 
models and re-models at his pleaſure. | 


The Griſons lay ſheltered behind their moun- 
tains, and took no part in the conteſt ; but 
through the influence of the Chiefs of the new 
Ciſalpiue Republic they have loſt their Sove- 


* The old French wit and phil;/ophe Montagne, when he 
meant to confeſs that a friend of his was inclined to Repub- 
licaniſm, uſes words to this effect: „To be ſure he had ra- 
ther have been born at Venice than in Poitou; and he was 


not much in the wrong for that opinion,” 
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reignty over the Valteline. Perhaps the Gri- 
ſons had abuſed it; but the point now in queſ- 
tion is ſimply, whether the moſt ſtrict neutra- 


lity has enabled any State to eſcape from the 
violence of France and her allies. Switzerland 


cannot fairly be ſaid to have eſcaped. Geneva 


is almoſt ruined; the Ariſtocratic Cantons, 
thoſe firſt objects of French intrigue in the 
early periods of the Revolution, are likely to 
become its lateſt victims, and the Jacobins are 
eagerly expecting the ſignal to diſorganize the 
Canton of Berne. In the mean while the French 
demands riſe every day upon the Swiſs in the 
moſt inſulting progreſſion. Sometimes they 
are ordered to diſmiſs the Engliſh Miniſter, 
ſometimes to break the laws of hoſpitality to- 
wards unfortunate emigrants, ſometimes they 
mult reſcind the ſentences of their own Courts 
of Juſtice, and latterly their veteran officers 
muſt lay aſide the order of merit beſtowed on 
them by former Kings of France; an order (as 
its name denotes) not confined to Ariſtocracy 
or the Catholic religion, but beſtowed indiſeri- 
minately on Jong and meritorious ſervices in the 


field. | 


It may be anſwered, that England was too 


powerful to receive ſuch groſs affronts as theſe. 


— 


: C41 | 

But the power of a nation depends in great 
meaſure on its reputation of bravery ; and all 
our neighbours mult have believed us influenced 
by cowardly fear, if we had ſuffered Holland to 


be over-run without making one effort to pre- 


vent it. The Democrats may inquire, why 


did England protect the Houſe of Naſſau ?— 
Let us anſwer, Why did the French endeavour 


to ruin the Houſe of Naſſau, that they might 
the ſooner engage Holland in their conſpiracy 


with Tippoo for ruining our ſettlements in the 
Faſt-Indies ? This fact * mentioned in the Hiſ- 
torical Eſſay on the Conqueſts of France, is 
now confirmed beyond denial by the confeſſion 
of that very man who was to have executed the 
project, the Marquis de Bouille, who, in the 
year 1785, (only two years after F rance had 
made peace with England,) was offered the 
command of a united Dutch and French army, 
whoſe rendezvous was to be in the harbour of 
Trincomale, and who were to act in concert 


with our enemies in the Peninſula. 


This fact cannot now be doubted ; for it is 
not the intereſt of the Marquis de Bouille, or 


See Hiſt, Eilay, page 113, 14. See Boule 5 9 
page ＋25 43. 
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any other emigrant, to publiſh, much leſs to ex- 
aggerate, the treachery of the late Court of 
France. During the whole of the preſent 
reign, our King, in regard to all the neighbour— 
ing powers, has been * more ſinned againſt 
„than finning.” The meaſure of taxing 
America may have been blameable, but foreign 
powers had no right to interfere. Indeed it 
appears by a paſſage in Bertrand de Moleville's 


Memoirs, that the late King of France was at 


laſt ſenſible of his error in that particular. 
From other books it appears, that unhappy 
Prince was deceived by being told that the Eng- 
liſh intended to ſeize the French Weſt-Indies 


as an amends for the loſs of America. French- 


men, both Democrats and Emigrants, may be— 


lieve, if they pleaſe, a project ſo congenial to 
their own temper ; but Engliſhmen know that 
ſuch a meaſure was not likely to be adopted by 
their King, and was particularly repugnant to 
the ſoftneſs and indeciſion of Lord North's cha- 


rafter. From the period of the firſt treaty of 


Paris, England had not attempted to ſteal any 
colony of France, had taken no advantage of 
their internal diſputes during the latter years of 
Louis the fiftcenth's reign ; no! nor did our 
Miniſtry form any connections with the Duke 
of Orleans prior to the French Revolution, as 
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| rhe royaliſt author of the Conjuration d'Orleans 


would fain make his readers believe. The 
French will notfind in Englith writers friendly 
to Adminiſtration (before the preſent war) ſuch 
hoſtile denunciations againſt French comraerce, 
as their writers (both popular and courtly) are 
filled with againſt ours. One of the very laſt 
books written by a Courtier before the abolition 
of Monarchy, the Hiſtoire de la Mer du Sud, a 
work of La Borde, late Valet de Chambre to 
Louis the fifteenth, ſeems partly written to ex- 
cite the Jealouſy of the Spaniards againſt Eng- 
land: and to ſuch a ridiculous height did that 
author carry his opinion of Engliſh cunning, as 
to belicve (on the authority of I know not what 
magazine) that our nation had actually diſco- 
vered the Northweſt paſſage, and kept it tecret 
for our own private ends. | 


The Royaliſts as French Courtiers, the Roy- 
aliſts for their own ſakes did not deſerve the aſ- 
ſiſtance of England; it was the hoſtility of the 
Republicans which forced us into hoſtility, 
when our Government only wiſhed for neutra— 
lity. Another little circumſtance muſt again be 


quoted from Bouille's Memoirs* ; the King of 


See page 434. 
| G2 


.. 


Sweden, when engaged in his romantic project 


of invading France, was glad to be certain of 
the neutrality of Eugland, as if he had enter— 
tained tome diſtant fears leſt we ſhould take 


the part of the new French Conſtitution. And 
Lord Grenville, in one of his letters to Lord 


Malmeſbury, has folemnly denied that our 


Court had any concern whatever in the Con- 
vention of Pilutz. 


But the Wrench Republicans were determined 
by Condorcet and Briſſot's avowal to teach all 
nations how eaſy it was to throw off their Go- 


vernment ; the French nation thought its ho- 


nour particularly engaged to ruin the Stadthol- 
der; whilſt ours was engaged to ſupport him, 
it thought its intereſts concerned 1 in ruining our 


een trade; and there is no doubt that ours 


was concerned in faving it. I will confeſs that 


there was one moment in which the French 


Conſtituent Aflembly ſhewed moderation by re- 
fuſing to diſcuſs the merits of a quarrel in the 
Eaſtern: Seas between Commodore Cornwallis 
and ſome French Captains. But Virabeau, who 
aſpired to be Firſt Miniſter, had written the 
molt virulent declamations againſt our Eaſt-In- 
dia Company, and juſtified Tippoo-Saib's cruel- 
ties; but during Lord Cornwallis' war with 
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Tippoo, the French Journaliſts had expreſſed 
the livelieſt ſatisfaction whenever we met with 
a repulſe, and expreſsly ſaid, that ** it was a miſ- 
« take to think the Engliſh power in India too 


„ {cure to be ſhaken.” Briſſot, the leading 


Member, when the preſent war broke out, 
ſhewed an equal hatred ro our commerce in ge- 
neral, aud to our Eaſt-India commerce in par- 
ticular, Kerſaint, the ſea-officer, even went 
beyond Briftot in ſome of his violent ſpeeches. 
Ihe applauſe of Briſſot's as well as of Rober- 
ſpicrre's Party uſhered into the Convention a 
Dutchman who reviled the Stadtholder and the 
exiſting Government of his Country ; tlie bolt 
was lifted up againſt Holland, and ready to be 
hurled whenever the news reached them that 
England and Ireland were engaged in thole civil 


XZ commotions which Condorcet and a'l their jour- 


naliſts predicted. Why ſhould they predict 
commotions if their Ambaſſador Chauvelin, or 
their friends in the clubs, had not given them 
hopes of ſuch events? A hundred little cir- 
cumſtances ſtrengthen the probability that we 
ſhould have been involved in civil, if we had 
cicaped foreign, war. It is not too inſignificant 
to mention the words ga ira 10 repeatedly ſerib- 


* See Hiſt. Effay, pages 262, 263. 
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bled on our walls, or the attempts to burn the 
Duke of Brunfwick's effigy on Kennington 
Common, ſince the molt Democratic writers in 
France deſcribed many fimilar contrivances as 
uſed more particularly by the Duke of Orleans. 
They have invented a new phraſe for ſuch arts; 
they call them ** The Tactics of Iniurrection,” 
and obſerve that the Pariſians have loſt much of 
their {kill in theſe tactics ſince the total ruin of 
the Orleans Party. 


But ſuppoſe we could have remained peace- 
able for a few years, both at home and abroad, 
France would long before this time have 
atchieved the conqueſts in Italy, Germany, 
Flanders, have made itſelf maſters of Holland, 
and would now be preparing with its European 
{laves on one tide, and America on the other, 
joined * in league againſt our commerce to expel 
us from both Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and to in— 
vade us if we offered to reſiſt. Individuals, 
galled with the new taxes, may cry out, We 
ſhould have had more money to repel our 


enemy. True; but our enemy would have | 


had a more numerous fleet to Los probability to 


* Sce Humilton's Obſervations on the Diſpute between 
the United States and France. * 
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his threats of invaſion, and a better opportunity 
do attack our colonies. Had we, indeed, in- 

F created in commerce and wealth as rapidly as 
b | ſome declaimers have imagined, the French, 
whoſe merchants have been impoveriſhed by 
Roberfpicrre's tyranny, the French who have 
adopted a ſyſtem of Government leſs favour- 
able than ours to commerce, becauſe it does not 
truſt power into the hands of property, the 
French would equally have longed for the pil- 
lige of Briſtol or of London. Our excluſive 
IJ ade is the great object of their invectives, and 
3 to jiulge by the nature of human paſſions, and 
FT cipccially by the violent paſſions of French- 
men, would equally have been ſo, though we 
had never made any effort to overturn their 
% Government. | 


An obſervation may now be made that will 
open a new field of diſcuſſion. If our colonies 
Y and commerce are ſuch objects of abhorrence, it 
is not prudent to increaſe the jealouſy of Europe 
by retaining our acquititions. I ſhould agree 
e to this remark, if the increaſe of our foreign ſet- 
'0 p tlements was our ſole object. Few branches of 

L trade are worth the money that may be ſpent to 
n acquire them by a war; but the poſſeſſions de- 
manded from Holland are (either one or both 
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of them) neceſſary to ſecure what we already 


poſſeſs. 


The general opinion amongſt well-informed 
perſons is, that Ceylon is more neceſſary to us 
than the Cape, and that the harbour of Trin— 
comale is the circumſtance which gives it the 


preference. It has been ſaid this Winter in the | 
Houle of Commons, that none of our conqueſts 


deſerved a war to retain them; that Trincomale 
would require two millions to make it uſeful ; 
that we proſpered in the Eaſt Indies before we 


had Trincomale, and may proſper again. 'Theſe 
are likely arguments to take with thoſe who 
can think of nothing but the taxes; but never- 


theleſs the plain matter of fact ought to be laid 


before the Public. 


It has always been a moſt ſerious conſidera- 
tion to thoſe converſant in Eaſt-Indian affairs, 


that there exiſts no harbour for Engliſh men of 
war during the ſtormy ſeaſon or monſoon in the l 
whole circuit of the peninſula from Bombay to : 
the Ganges. The French, who could retire | 


and Bourbon, had even in former wars ſome ad- 
vantage over us, and were often beforchand with 
our fleets on the coaſt of Coromandel. The | 


during that critical ſeaſon to the Iſles de France 


( as. 

nation who had a fleet ſtationed at the Cape of 
Good Hope would be nearer to an equality with 
the French during an Indian war; but the 
principal advantages would probably be annexed | 
to the poſſeſſion of Ceylon. A flight inſpection 
of the map will ſhew that Ceylon, lying at the 
very point of the peninſula, 1s equally calculated 
to command both the Malabar and Coromandel 
ſeas; and the harbour of Trincomale is of ſuch 
ſuperior excellence, that a fleet may be ſheltered 
within it from the utmoſt violence of the ſtormy 
ſcaſon; and conſequently a hoſtile fleet may in- 
vade our poſſeſſions on the Coromandel coaſt at 
the very firſt change of the monſoon, and be- 
fore our men of war could be ready to give any 
aſſiſtance. | 


It is certainly true that we proſpered formerly 
without Trincomale; but we never fought 
againſt the Dutch and French united in the 
Eaſt-Indies before the laſt war. The firſt ſtep 
taken by our commanders was to ſeize Trinco- 
male; and it is pretty generally ſuppoſed that 
our Miniſters meant to have inſiſted ſtrenu- 
ouſly on retaining it by the treaty of peace. Un- 
fortunately, during the negotiation, news ar- 
rived of the re-capture of Trincomale; the 
French fleet was then on the coaſt aſſiſting the 


2... 

army of Tippoo ; and many well-informed per- 
ſons think that the ſignature of the treaty of 
Paris ſaved our Indian affairs from total ruin. 
| Vergennes was at that moment induced to ſuſ- 
pend his projects for the ruin of England to give 
time for repairing the French finances. But he 
was probably mortified at the opportunity he 
had loſt; and therefore two years after he en- 
tered upon that treacherous project of attack, 

ſuſpected at the time, and now fully brought 
to light. The harbour of Trincomale was the 
ſpot recommended by Mirabeau (in his book 
upon the Scheldt), and expreſsly mentioned in 
Bouille's Memoirs, as the intended place pf ren- 
dezvous, where the French and Dutch fleets and 


_ - armies were to have watched the opportunity 


of giving affiſtance to the country powers. If 
England were to ſpend two millions in render- 
ing Trincomale ſecure from attack, it would, 
indeed, be an immenſe ſym ; but (ſuppoſing it 

neceſſary for that purpoſe, ) if it ſecured all the 
ſtockholders of the Eaſt- India Company from 
ruin, it would not be laviſhly expended. 


Let us not deceive ourſelyes with vain hopes 
of peace and tranquillity derived from tame ſub- 
miſſion, but take an enlarged view of the proba- 
ble conſequences of ſuch a treaty as our enemies 


We 15 
ſeem to expect. Let us hear what kind of a 
peace Dumourier thinks we ſhall be forced into; 
and as he was well acquainted with the ſchemes 


of the Jacobins before the beginning of the war, 


he is likely to give a true gueſs at their preſent 
ones. * She (1, e. France) will retake Cor- 
« ſica and her Weſtern Colonies, or force them 
to be reſtored at the peace, augmented by the 
e half of St. Domingo; She will cauſe Gibraltar 


and Jamaica to be reſtored to Spain; ſhe will 


4 cauſe to be reſtored to the Dutch all that the 
„ Englith have taken; ſhe will ſhake their em- 
« pire in the Eaſt by arming againſt them the 
„Indian powers, who bend at preſent under 
their iron yoke.” 


ls there a Briton whoſe indignation does not 


| riſe within him, at the bare mention of ſuch 


conditions of peace ? But ſuppoſe Gibraltar and 
Jamaica were preſerved, even to reſtore all our 
conqueſts, uncompelled by greater misfortunes 
than we have yet experienced, would be to teach 
the French the exact limits of our courage and our 
patriotifm, aud ſhew them there is no affront we 


will not brook rather than endure the tranſitory 


preſſure of taxes, or ſtand the threats of inva- 


C Dean Etat dee du Royaume de Portugal. 
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| "of even whilſt our naval force is yer 
_ unbroken. 


As the Republican Governors of France have 
ſo exactly copied all the ambitious and treache- 
rous projects of their Court, can we believe they 
will not take Dumourier's hint, and copy the 
project againſt India detailed... in Bouille's Me- 
mours ? 


We now learn from official authority, that not 
to have conquered Flanders was one of the faults 
of their late Monarchy ; they need only pub- 
liſh another Manifeſto, and charge it as another 
fault on their Kings not to have pulled down 
that monſtrous fabric of tyranny which Eng- 
land has (according to their creed) erected in 


the Eaſt-Endies. 


That ſome enormities have been committed 
by Engliſhmen, it were hard to deny ; but thoſe 
enormities were- greatly aggravated by party 
rage, * and the regulations now introduced 
into our Indian poſſeſſions will make their re- 
petition almoſt impoſſible. It is not too bold to 
aſſert, that if we are _— to go on for _ 


» Amongſt other kinks on this _— ſee Law on the 
- Riſing Reſources of Bengal. | 
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years on our preſent ſyſtem, the Engliſh terri- 


tores in Hindoſtan will become the happieſt ter- 


ritories in Aſia, But the more flouriſhing the 


country, and the richer our Hindoo ſubjects, the 
more will thoſe riches be envied by the rapa- 
city of the native Princes, French emiſſaries 
will haunt their Courts, and ſtir up diſcontent ; 
leagues will be made fimilar to the former 
French alliance with Tippoo; Republicans 
will be armed to avenge the wrongs of deſpots; 
the Dutch will headlong be dragged into the 
quarrel ; for alas! ſince the barrier of Flanders 
is broken down, it is out of their power to re- 


fuſe the commands of France. Their fleets 


and armies will rendezvous with the French; 
and that ſcheme of deſtruction planned in 1785, 
but delayed by our protection of the Stadtholder 
in 1787, will, perhaps, be executed before the 


cloſe of the Fee wen 


And will the cauſe of humanity be ſerved 
when independence is reſtored to the Indian 
Princes? I would recommend the confidera- 
tion of the fate of Perſia to thoſe who are 
perpetually exclaiming that Europeans have 
impoveriſhed Hindoſtan : they will ſee a flou- 
riſhing country reduced to deſolation by the fall 
of its antient Princes, without the leaſt interfer- 
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ence of European ambition. The fall of the 
Mogul empire was the principal cauſe of the 
miſeries of India; and if the Britiſh were ex- 
pelled, it is but too likely, conſidering the inve- 
terate hatred between the Mahometans and 
Gentoos, that Hindoſtan would be reduced to 
the miſerable ſituation of Perſia, whoſe trade, 
once an object of rivalſhip amongſtnations, is now 
utterly annihilated. Thus in the end, French 
and Dutchmen would ſuffer, as well as Engliſh, 
from this Revolution ſo eagerly anticipated by 
French authors; but in the mean while the 
envy of the Jacobin ſect would be gratified, the 
wealthy would be ruined, and that were hap- 
pineſs enough! 


But the loſs of our Eaſt- Indian trade is not 
the greateſt danger to be apprehended. The 
French are already threatening America with 
war if they will not repeal the commercial 
treaty lately concluded with England. The 
Spaniards are jealous of our ſiſhery! in the South- 
ern ocean: ergo, it muſt be yielded up if France 
commands it. The Weſt- Indian Iflands muſt 
be abandoned to the tyranny of ſavage Negroes 
and Mulattoes ; in ſhort, we muſt yield up, one 
by one, every ſource of our commercial wealth; 
nor will the French ceaſe perſecuting ſuch par- 


= 
fimonious and fearful ſpirits, as we ſhall then 
have ſhewn ourſelves, whilſt we have a ſingle 
foreign ſettlement left, or a fingle law exiſting 
to protect our commerce, f : 


In the Hiſtorical Eſſay on the Conqueſts of 
France,“ an opinion is delivered that the 
French in the latter end of 1792, expected not 
ſolely the abolition of Monarchy in England, 
but the total alteration of our commercial laws, 
and ſome paſſages from Briflot's works are 
alluded to. This opinion has received an unex- 
pected confirmation from a pamphlet written in 
America by Robert Harper under the name of 
Obſervations on the Diſpute between the United 
States and France. + Amongſt various inſtruc- 


tions given to Genet, the French Miniſter ſent 


to America, the Executive Council (then moſtly 
compoſed of Girondins) hint that a treaty with 
America -? admits a latitude ſtill more extenſive, 
in becoming a national agreement, in which 
two great nations ſhall eſtabliſh a mutual un- 
e derſtanding to befriend the empire of liberty 
+ whenever it can be embraced, to guarantee 
© the Sovereignty of the people, and to puniſh 


See page 282 of that work. 
See pages 45, 40, and 140. 


(4 
es thoſe powers who ſtill keep up an excluſivs 
colonial and commercial ſyſtem, by declaring 
„that their veſſels ſhall not be ved in the 
6 parts of the contracting g parties.) 


Theſe inſtructions were dated, fone January 
the 2d, and others January the 17th, 1793, and 
the lateſt date was ſeven days prior to this diſmiſ- 
fon of Chauvelin, on which inſult (as they callit) 
to the French Kepublic our Oppoſition delight 
to lay the blame of the war. Here were the 
ſeeds of war ſcattered plentifully, if no other 
hand had ſown them; for it would not have been 
imagined five years ago, however our national 
ſpirit may be lowered at preſent, that we could 
avoid an open rupture with two powers who 
ſhould agree to exclude us from their por ts un- 
leſs we md the act of navigation. 


But let us ſuppoſe that all acts are repealed 
v hich tend to favour the commerce and naviga- 
tion of our countrymen in preference to 
foreigners: ſhall we be ſuffered to ſhrink 
quietly within the limits of our Ifland and ſettle 
our own internal affairs unmoleſted? It is pro- 
bable, on the contrary, that the French Ambaſla- 
dor's houſe will be the receptacle of all male- 
contents, Scotch, Iriſh, or Engliſh, and Miniſ- 
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ters will be made or unmade, at the pleaſure 


neither of a Britiſh King or Britiſh Parlia- 


ment, but of a French Directory. We all 
muſt remember the cry excited ſome years ago 


againſt an imaginary back-flairs influence; but 


what will Engliſhmen feel when the back-ſtairs 


of a French Ambaiidot 3 is Conſidered as the road 


to diſtinction and preferment ? . 


The averſion conceived in France againſt 
Marie-Antoinette, becauſe it was imagined that 
under her protection the Auſtrian Miniſter in- 
terfered in the French Government, is a ſuffi- 
cient proof of the horror with which a great 
nation conſiders all foreign interference. 'The 
French are now pc in other Courts that 
baſe influence which they abhorred in their own, 
as is evident from the example of Spain, where 


they ſupport the ſavourite of female weahneſs 


againſt the indignation both of nobles and. of 


people, and boaſt without ſhame in all their 


journals, that French intereſt triumphs at Ma- 

drid through the medium of the Prince of peace, 
and M. de Dali After all their declara- 
tions againſt crowned ruffians who traffic in che 
blood of their ſubjects, they bind down the 
humbled Kings of Sardinia and Spain to ſend 


their ſubjects to be butchered in wars that 
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can only tend to involve their e in 
diſtreſs. 


If we refuſe to pay the tenth of our income to 
| ſupport our own Government, we may be forced 
next ſummer to pay it in contributions to 
Buonaparte, or, at beſt, be obliged ſome years 
hence to give it our new allies the French Di- 
rectory to fupport them in ſome new project of 
ambition. Even at this very moment the pa- 
pers inform us that circular letters have been 
written from the Hague to levy from the inha- 
bitants the contribution of eight per cent. on all 
their income, and whoever does not pay his 
quota, an execution is immediately to be iſſued. 
The French may ſay, this is neceſſary to protect 
Holland againſt our ambition; but all reflecting 
Dutchmen know our ambition would not have 
hurt them if they had not made themſelves a 
province to France. Let their fate be a warn 
ing to England; let not Engliſhmen ſuffer 
French agents to levy ſubſidies, and to direct 
our fleet (if yet we are allowed to keep one.) 
Nor is this all, our very Courts of Juſtice may 
be contaminated, and our Juries be compelled 
to aden, or condemn according as the cul- 
prit's principles pleaſe or diſpleaſe the F rench 
Ambaſſador, 


* A» he. 
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It is one great aim of the preſent Directory 


of France wherever their power extends to re- 


ſtrain the liberty of the preſs. For as the means 
by which they attained their preſent ſituation, 
and the means by which they defended it againſt 
the repreſentatives of the people, are irreconci- 
leable both to the principles of Monarchy and 
of Republicaniſm, they dread leſt their con- 
duct ſhould be freely canvaſſed in any part of 
Europe. Many examples might be brought ta 
prove this aſſertion, but two ſtrong ones may 


ſuffice. 


The Count D' Antraigues, accuſed of car- 
rying on the ſuppoſed correſpondence between 
Pichegru and the Emigrant Princes, has boldly 


aſſerted, that all the papers produced by the Di- 


rectory, and ſanctioned by Buonaparte, are rank 
forgeries, and was preparing to print a memoir 
on the ſubject, but, as the foreign papers aſſert, 


was prevented by the Emperor's orders, to ſhew 


his Majeſty's ſincere intention of taking no far- 
ther concern in the affairs of France. The Em- 
peror may have the power to give ſuch an order 
at Vienna, but how would rhe Engliſh like that | 
their King ſhould iflue ſuch an order in London? 
Richer-Seriſy, a journaliſt who had ſhewed an 
inveterate hatred againſt the Directory, has been 
I 2 
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lately arreſted at Baſle, and given up ta the 
French Miniſter by order of that Government, 
and he will be immediately tranſported, without 


a trial, to Cayenne, (if ſome luchy illneſs does not 


take him off by the way.) Louis the XIVth, 
in the zenith of his pride and power, did not 
dare to inſiſt on the Swiſs Cantons giving up the 
unhappy Proteſtant refugees ; and I know not 
why an independant ſtate ſhould bear affronts 
from a Republic ſooner than from a Monarchy. 
If we are as timorous as the modern Swiſs, we 
may expect the ſame diſgraceful treatment; we 
may be commanded in a few years to ſurrender 


all French criminals (real or imaginary) and we 


may be reduced bluſh even at writing it to 
act the part of bailiffs and conſtables to the 
French Directory. Or perhaps we may be 
ordered to erect a chapel for the Theo- philan- 
thropiſts—alias Deiſts—or releaſe French tra- 
vellers in England from obſerving our laws re- 
lating to the Sabbath, or correct a preacher who 
ſhall dare in his ſermons to mention Deiſm 

with ſeverity. Does all this enumeration ap- 
pear extravagant and impoſſible? Alas! it 
would have e held as impoſſible thirty years 
ago, that a treaty of peace would be popular 


which gave up Holland and Flanders to F rauce, 
or that oppoſition would have dared to cenſure 
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Miniſters for their unwillingneſs to give up at 
once all our conqueſts, when we had not loſt a 
ſingle colony, and ſcarce a ſingle ſhip of the line, 
But it is no leſs true in national than in female 
honour: whoever has made one falſe ſtep, is ſure 
to be compelled to a ſecond. 


There is no inſult to which our commerce, our 


Conſtitution, our religion, our very indepen» 


dence, will not be liable, if, on the preſent emer- : 
gency, the different ranks aud claſſes of ſociety 
do not lay aſide all groundleſs jealouſies, and 
ſtand firmly by one another, and "OE their en- 
dangered country. 


1 have argued chiefly on the dangers of com- 


merce, not that I hold it dearer than our Conſti- 
tution and our religion, but that it ſeems to me 


that there was not pains enough taken at the be- 
ginning to convince the eie and manu- 
tile to Engliſh mere hank as to > Engliſh Lords or 
Biſhops. At laſt, however, the Directory (I 


thank them for it !) have written their malice 


have publiſhed a better apology for Mr. Pitt's 
ſevereſt meaſures than he, with all his oratary, 


ever made for himſelf. 
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There is no doubt chat the meaſure of tre- 
bling the aſſeſſed taxes will preſs hard upon 
many tradeſmen and mechanics; but before 
they thwart the meaſures of Government by 
ill-judged Oppoſition, let them conſider what 
is the point at which they would make a ſtand, 
what is the miſchief to our trade, or the affront 
to our independence, which they had rather pay 
a treble ſubſidy than endure; and next conſider 
whether the beſt chance of eſcaping thoſe miſ- 
chiefs is not, and ever will be, to ſhew ourſelves 
ready to meet the danger whilſt it is yet at a 

diſtance, 
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Let them waks the Redacteur into their 
hands, and read it carefully either by themſelves 
or in their evening ſocieties, and they may ſoon 
be convinced that France, if not reſiſted in time, 
will never be ſatisfied till ſhe has given England 
fuch a Miniſtry and fuch a national repreſenta. 
tion, as will take care never to found a new co- 
lony, never to open a new branch of commerce, 
never to keep a fleet large enough to protect our 
merchantmen, never again to make an advanta- 
geous commercial treaty, —nor even to defend 
the poſſeſſions we now hold, or maintain the 
treaties that are yet in exiſtence, 
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1 would not be amiſs if to this ſtudy they 
were to join Major Dirom's pamphlet on the 


defence of Great Britain, and obſerve the note 


to the eleventh page, where he relates the ac- 
count he has heard of General Hoche's inſtruc- 
tions to General Taitt, who commanded the ex- 
pedition to Wales. 


They were 4 ſhort) to ſet every where the 
poor againſt the rich, and to deſtroy all manu- 
factories, collieries, and ſhipping, that the poor 
might find no means: of ſubſiſtence but by en- 
tering into the F rench army. If Taitt's account 
of his own inſtructions can be credited, we may 
well exclaim with Major Dirom, what nation of 


barbarians ever made war in ſo. ſhocking a 


manner J 


Vou have often been told, my good country- | 
men, that your Government was oppreſſive, and 
your Parliament venal, and the French are ſuch 
good-natured friends, as to repeat this obliging 


information. But mark how in the very. ſame 


breath they revile theſe ſuppoſed oppreſſors 
for having ſecured to Britain the excluſive 


commerce of the world, and aſk yourſelves 
what greater benefits tradeſmen and manufac- 


= 
turers could expect from the moſt limited 
Chief-Magiſtrate and the moſt uninfluenced 
; x ae pom : 2 
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; Do not ſuppoſe that you will induce the 
4 Fretich to peace by removing Mr. Pitt, and 
5 placing Mr. Fox in his room. If Mr. Fox was 
| to make a ſtand againſt any exorbitant preten- 


ſions of the Directory, their revenge againſt him 
would be even keener than againſt Mr. Pitt, for 
it would be grounded on diſappointment. 
They have certainly imagined (though I believe 
wrongfully), that the Parliamentary leaders of 
Oppoſition were capable (to gain their ends) 
of debaſing the honour and dignity of this na- 
tion at the feer of France. If they ſhould find 
themſelves deceived, another clamour would be 
raiſed by their agents, and we ſhould be driven 
from faction to faQion, till none but affiliated 

, Jacobins ruled this devoted country. Pretences 
could never be wanting. It would bur coſt the 
French Directory a few more bold aſſertions 

that the gold of Fox, inſtead of the gold of Pitt, 

was preparing a counter-revolution, and the im- 
priſonment of a few more obnoxious perſons, 
who would be condemned unheard on the evi- 
dence of papers that were never examined by 
any Court of —_ = 
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When the Goverwaidiid of England i is in the 
hands of venal tools of e when our 
ſources of wealth are dried up or turned aſide 
into the channel of Pariſian luxury, then our 


ſhopkeepers and manufacturers may indeed be- 


come too poor to pay the current taxes, and will 


have reaſon to lament, too late, that they did 
not ſubmit to an extraordinary tax, when that 
ſubmiſſion might have ſecured their trade to 
future times. 


It has often been faid by diſcontented philo- 
ſophical writers: Oh! that our fore-fathers 


would but have endured the burden of their 


own wars and ſubſidies, and not loaded their 


poſterity for ever with taxes to pay the intereſt 


due on the public funds !—Behold! an attempt is 
made to raiſe the ſubſidies within two years, 


and the very ſame philoſophical mal-contents 


fall furiouſly on the Miniſter, and ſeem to inherit 


the ſentiments of that man who exclaimed, 


Why thould l take care for poſterity ; I would 


„fain W when R will take any care 
for me.“ 


But it is not our poſterity that would feel the 


bad effects of a ſudden and great depreſſion of 


the funds. There are few bann of any 
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note that have not ſome hoard of money en- 
truſted to Government ſecurity, for their re- 


courſe upon ſudden emergencies. They may 


have even now a daughter to portion, a ſon to 


ſettle in buſineſs ; they may be obliged to ſell 


out; and they already experience ſufficient dif- 
ficultics from the low ſtate of the funds: for it 
is impoſſible to deny the evils occaſioned by the 
war; my only aim is to prove that they are 

leſs chargeable on the Miniſtry than on the ar- 
rogance and ambirion of France. 


That evil which we all lament, that depreſ- 
ſion of t he funds, would be augmented to fo 
great a degree, if clamour or 5 cauſe this 
tax to fail, or be unproductive, that the honeſt 
tradeſman who has entruſted his all to national 
faith would have too much reaſon to apply the 


good old homely proverb of feng wi je and 


pound fool, iſh. 


Another 1 has been raiſed, that . 


rich could not pay this tax and ſpend as much 


mouey as before upon tradeſmen. Let me de- 


fire thoſe men who uſe this argument to confi- | 


der well to what a length it extends, and that 


it obliges them to diſcourage their families from 


E CIRTILG EL: 


reading thoſe books, and their clerks or n 


EE 1 
tices from frequenting thoſe eures, . which 
tend to inflame the poor: and middling claſſes 
againſt the rich, and which repreſent their need- 
leſs luxury and expence as the cauſe of all the 
miſery of the world. 


Someevils, no doubt, it does occaſion, and ſome 
retrenchments the preſent times demand, which 
will not much injure commerce; but if once 
ſuch writers as Thelwall and Godwin could 
bring young minds to credit their paradoxes, 
both poor and rich might ſuffer, aud ſtarve 
together. | 


But it is now time that the . and higher 
ranks of ſociety ſhould hear the voice of adyice 
in their turn, to call forth all the virtuous emo- 
tions of their hearts. They are Englith gen- 
tlemen, they ought to be acquainted with Eng- 
liſh hiſtory, and remember that the terrors of 
a Spaniſh Armada did not induce Elizabeth to 
beg pardon of the King of Spain, and | diſmiſs 
her Miniſters. 


They have fads a claſſical education, and 
ought to be acquainted with thoſe records of 
hogs ambition, human greatneſs, and human 
miſery, preſerved by the clatlical authors. They 
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ſhould not think it ſtrange to be ld "YE 


thoſe baſe arts by which the Romans under- 


mined the liberties of Europe, and Philip of 


Macedon had previouſly undermined the liber- 
ties of Greece; and they ought not to forget 
that the corruption (in every "trop! ſtate) of 2. 
tious orators and demagogues was equally fami- 
liar to the Monarch and to the Republic. They 
ſhould not be ſurprized to read alluſions to the 
ſituation of Demoſthenes, who was accuſed of 
having begun and having perfiſted in that war 
with Philip which ended ſo fatally in the battle 
of Cheronea. Yet the Athenians, capricious 
and ungrateful as they often were, did not judge 
of Demoſthenes from the event of his councils, 
but from the motives that inſpired him, and 


from the advantages that would haye attended 
on ſucceſs. 


It is not an uncurious ſpeculation at the pre- 


ſent moment that it ſhould have been recorded 
in a late life“ of Lord Mansfield, how that ve- 


nerable Magiſtrate particularly delighted in the 
oration Demoſthenes pronounced to vindicate 
his conduct againſt Eſchines ; 2 he 5 


s See Holiday's Life of L Mansfield, with his Quote: | 
tion from Lord — page 5 to page 10, 


EC... 
mired even that bold parodox, „Could the 
« Athenians have foretold the misfortunes of 
a the preſent war, their honour and the honour 
« of their anceſtors would till have urged them 
to undertake it.” * I will not give way to the 
romantic heroiſm of a Grecian orator in my de- 
fence of Mr. Pitt; it muſt be ſtill his beſt ex- 
cuſe, that no mortal could have foreſeen moſt 
of the preſent events. But if Fox, Grey, aud 
Sheridan, think fit to impeach Mr. Pitt as the 
author of the preſent war, he may, with alter- 
ing two names of battles, apply to himſelf that 
famous oath of Demoſthenes, held forth by an- 
tient writers as the model of ſublimity. No! 
4" fellow-citizens, did not err: l ſwear it by 
« thoſe heroes who fell at Blenheim and at 
$6 Ramillies.“ 


But all the ſublime eloquence * Deniellh | 
henes could not fave the Athenians, a people 
immerſed in luxury, more prone to ramble about 
every place of public reſort, and decide on the 
merit of actors, dancers, and muſicians, than to 
ſacrifice their time and their money to the ſer- 
vice of the State. Let ns: gantlemen.of Eng- 


* See Francis“ Tranſlation of Demoſthenes: Vol. II. 
| from page 451 to 450, * | 
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land prove to the world that as their character 
is more noble, ſo they deſerve, and may — 
a better fate. 


I am not aſhamed to own my opinion that 
Ariſtocracy ought to be the principal ingrelient 
amidſt the powers of a well-regulated State. 


But not a Gothic and feudal Ariſtocracy : I mean 
an Ariſtocracy where power is chiefly lodged in 


the hands of property, where commercial pro- 


perty is reſpeted,—but not preferred before 
landed property, and where, amongſt landed pro- 
prictors, they whoſe families have been longeſt 


(as it were) rooted into the very ſoil of their 


country, are cæleris paribus, held moſt worthy to 
obtain the rank of legiſlators. 


It ends on the the of this natural 
Ariſtocracy to prove the juſtice of their cauſe, 
or to cover their advocates with blank confy- 


fion. Such is the conſtitution of all civilized 
fociety, that the firſt rudiments of education re- 
ceived from our parents moſt frequently deter- 


mine our lot through life, and ſome, even from 
their birth, in be deſtined to wo, and orders 


to think. 


| But if 6 it is to reflect, 


„ 


op 


1 
will employ their thoughts only on ſenſual plea- 
ſures or frivolous amuſements, they muſt not 
be ſurprized if thoſe whoſe buſineſs it 1s to 
work, will ſuppoſe that the world would be 


improved if they were to compel their ſuperiors 


to labour, and take the trouble of thinking in 
their t turn. | 


| The Democrats are miſtaken, — ſuch a ſud- 
den unhinging of ſociety will no more improve 
the condition of mankind, than the ſudden 
thifting of the poles of the earth would 1 improve 
the ſeaſons. 


But 1 Pilot to the gentry of England to 
convince them mildly of their error by the exam- 
ple of their virtues. In ſupporting the national 
Conſtitution, and the national honour, they con- 
ſult their own ſafety. If they ſhould ſet the 


example of murmuring at the hundreds or tens 


of hundreds that their country may demand of 
them, if they pecviſhly drive our Government 
into a haſty and ſhameful peace, they may live 
to hear French agents propoſe in a National 
Convention that all who ever bore diſtinctions 
of Heraldry ſhall be excluded from office, whilſt 
ſome madder enthuſiaſt than the reſt winds 
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C72 1] 
up the debate with a vote of general tranſ- 
| ga 


Let them remember that if power is annexed 
to property, it muſt be on the tacit condition 
that men of property ſhould contribute the 
largeſt ſhare towards the neceſſities of the 
State. | 


In two ways the gentlemen of England may 
ſhew a generoſity that will deſerve perpetual 
honour, The firſt was propoſed by Mr. Adding- 
ton, —a voluntary contribution beyond the ſum 
impoſed by law. But perhaps another kind of | 
liberality might be more uſeful by obviating the 
murmurs of men in low circumſtances. 


Every rich man within his own circle con- 
tributing to pay the taxes of his poorer neigh- 
bours and dependants, and thus convincing mal- 
contents that the upper ranks of ſociety are the 
friends and guardians of the poor, not tyrants. 


aud oppreflors, as Jacobins fallely pretend. 


But if men's circumſtances do not enable them 

to be thus generous, there 1s one mark of pa- 
triotic fortitude which every one may give, by 
ſteadily reſolving not to do any act which might 
ſhake public or private credit upon the rumour 


1 


. 


1 


of invaſion. The haſty manner in which the 


inhabitants of the North drew their money 
from the Newcaſtle Banks when the French 


fleet was off Ireland, contributed greatly to 


the ſtoppage of the national Bank, and did their 
country as much harm as if an army had been 


defeated. 


But this is not all; the exigencies of the times 
demand a ſpirit of ſerious. reflection, which has 
been too long a ſtranger to fathionable circles. 


Ihe ſeverity of the times muſt oblige even the 
wealthieſt to diminiſh their expences ; let them 
rcfolutely cut off ſuch pleaſures as are leaſt con- 
ducive to public benefit. Let the Opera be de- 
ſerted for a winter; let the luxury of ſplendid 
dinners and ſuppers be retrenched; let all ga- 

ming-glubs be forſaken; let the education of 


children be conducted in a leſs expenſive and 


| leſs frivolous ſtile. Teach them religion and 


hiſtory in preference to muſic and a theatrical 


 ſflile of dancing; and keep them for a longer 
period out of the vortex of diſſipation. 


If theſe precepts ſound too harſhly, talk no 
longer of liberty and the rights of mankind :— 
Whatever fide a man belongs to, Government 

3 | 


E 
or Oppoſition, he is ripe for ſlavery, when he 
loſes the power of ſelf- command. All our 
allies have deſerted us, —it is true, —but let us C 


5 ; 5 F 
in this emergency reſort to ſome old friends 
whom we have too long neglected ; let us en- ly 
deavour to form an alliance with the virtues, a 
| 0 


firm and laſting alliance with religion, temper- 
ance, economy, and public decorum. | 


December 26th, 1797. 
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